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the art was at its acme of creative power, had once lined the
entire wall-space. Fairly large expanses still kept their rich
colouring, though the colours were mellowed by time to a cer-
tain sombreness which did not detract from their beauty. But
elsewhere, the plaster had cracked and flaked off badly, expos-
ing the rubble-masonry beneath. Here the face of a Bodhisat,
his finely chiselled features still composed under the impene-
trable calm of Knowledge, looked out on us, though his body
had all but crumbled away. There we saw a torso, there a pair
of hands that still made the gesture that bespeaks mercy. In
a corner we discovered piles of books, volumes upon volumes,
wood-block prints and manuscripts, all jumbled together, their
loose leaves in hopeless confusion : who could tell what wisdom
was on its way to oblivion ? Passing along a side-aisle, we came
upon a stack of t'hankas, some tied up and others half-unrolled,
all cracked, torn and thick with dust. The piety of generations
had turned Himi into one vast treasure-house; on every side
were to be found scrolls, Chinese embroideries, statues, and a
throne covered with exquisite flowers that we took for Persian
lacquer, but which may have been Kashmiri work, the gift of
some former ruler.

In a small upper room, as if a sharp contrast were needed
to point the sad lesson, we discovered a wonderful set of
t'hankas, a riot of figures, birds and halos, which sent out
luminous streamers that glowed like rainbows, all still in perfect
preservation; also a collection of books, equally well cared for.
Some of the volumes were bound between thick boards, with
scenes in relief: the undersides were of gold lacquer, on which
line-patterns were traced with a finesse that might have been
Japanese. How this one corner came to escape the general dirt
and untidiness was a mystery; it was probably due to an
accidentally happy choice of sacristan. There was a separate
keeper for each temple; they one and all loudly claimed a tip
under the very nose of the Buddha. This was verily the
abomination of desolation standing in the holy places.

We wondered if any of the treasures would survive; in that
climate the process of decay is slow, and a little timely energy
might result in cleaning up the place and restoring some, at
least, of its ancient glory. But with such a governor in
charge the outlook seemed almost hopeless, for the community
had become utterly demoralized. " Fish stinketh from the